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of a nation which had but recently awakened
to the consciousness of its own individuality.
To say that humour is the most subtle and
illusive of qualities, is to utter a truism.
Certain situations are in themselves neces-
sarily and essentially tragic. The slaying of
parent by child, or child by parent; a great
shipwreck involving terrible loss of life;
any sudden and overwhelming catastrophe,
must always bring with it a sense of horror.
But come^^p^dfejc^Eoint ,of.view, rather
than on situation. An absurdity of dress
or "manner which would cause us to smile
under normal circumstances, would cease to
be amusing if it indicated dangerous in-
sanity : a man falling off the roof of a house
might go into the most ridiculous attitudes
without in the least stirring the spectator's
sense of Humour. It is this which makes it
difficult to accept Professor Bergson's most
interesting and suggestive theory of the me-
chanical nature of comedy as wholly satisfac-
tory. And again, while such tragic incidents
ks have been suggested appeal to every normal
human being, what amuses one person may
leave another absolutely untouched. We all
know the blank sensation of having our best
story received with stony politeness, and the